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ADDRESS. 



Tub decease of the late Mr. Moves, who established the 
Printing Office in Castle Street in the year 1831, and 
who had secured an extensive business by his obliging 
manners, professional skill, and diligent attention to all its 
details, as well as to the wishes of his patrons,— has been 
the occasion of the present firm, " Moyes and Barclay," 
who hereby appeal to the old connexion, and to their 
personal friends, by submitting to them the annexed 
Specimens. In doing this, they pledge themselves to 
follow the example of the Founder of the Office, to the 
best of their abilities; being persuaded that to insure 
success in the present age of competition, skill, and 
enterprise, it is only necessary to deserve it. 

Messrs. Moyes and Barclay apprise their friends 
that they have added to the accessories of their establish- 
ment some recently invented Machinery, which, while 
it produces more excellent work than the ordinary me- 
thods, secures, what has hitherto been a desideratum in 
the printing business, promptness and expedition. 



ADDRESS. 



To the immediate friends of her lamented husband, 
Mrs. Moyes takes the present opportunity of returning 
her warmest thanks for their valuable services in behalf 
of herself and family. 

Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
October, 1839. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In a populous City like London, many of the Arts are 
divided, from the impracticability of obtaining sufficient 
room for prosecuting their different branches in one 
establishment ; thus, that of Printing is usually prac- 
tised under two divisions, Book-work and Jobbing, 
because more spacious premises are required for both 
than Printers generally possess. Moves and Barclay 
are, however, enabled to execute, conjointly with Works 

OP THB GREATEST MAGNITUDE IN THE BOOK FORM, the 

equally necessary miscellaneous matters connected with 
the various professions, the liberal arts, trade and com- 
merce, domestic economy, &c. ; such as — 



BILLS AND CASES IN PARLIAMENT, 

APPEAL CASES, 

DEEDS AND INDENTURES, 

L BASES AND RELEASES, 

BONDS AND AGREEMENTS, 

ESTATE PARTICULARS, 

CHARTER PARTIES, 

SHIP BILLS, 



BILLS OP LADING, 

PRICE-CURRENTS, 

CATALOGUES, 

CIRCULARS, 

CARDS, 

HAND-UIf.LS, 

LARGE POSTING BILLS, 



WOOD ENGRAVINflS, AND LETTER. FOUNDERS' SPECIMENS, IN THE PI NEST STYLE; 
AND EVERY THING WHICH THE PRINTING PRESS IS 
ADEQUATE TO PERFORM . 

Professional Gentlemen requiring Works splendidly 
executed, may realise their wishes in an Office so pecu- 
liarly supplied with various and extensive Founts : and 
from the same circumstance, Public Companies, Insurance 
Offices, Associated Bodies of every description, Bankers, 
and Traders, will be enabled to avail themselves of similar 
facilities. For Magazines, Newspapers, Tracts, Reports 
of Public Institutions, or other Works of which very large 



ADVERTISEMENT 



impressions are required, their Printing Machines may be 
employed with much advantage. 

Of the Warehouse it may be proper to state, that 
such attention has been paid to its construction as to 
insure a safe deposit both for paper and printed books, 
with a requisite degree of dryness. Security from fire has 
been obtained by the substitution of hot water for coal 
fires, by which safe process both this and every other de- 
partment of the Office is heated ; and all the means which 
could be devised for the observance of order and cleanli- 
ness have been carried into successful and complete effect. 
In this part of the Building are erected Hydraulic 
Presses; inventions contributing much to the beauty 
and neatness of printing, by giving to newly finished 
Works the desired smoothness, without the deteriorating 
effects produced by the use of heated iron plates. 

In conclusion, M. and B. beg to add, that having 
laid the foundation of their establishment with care, their 
continued object will be to infuse that energy and dili- 
gence into all the individuals concerned under them, 
which make their duty and inclination reciprocally ad- 
vantageous to themselves and the Public: and by the 
union of physical strength in some, and of intellectual 
activity and classical attainment in others, they flatter 
themselves they shall give satisfaction to those who do 
them the honour to employ them, no less by the fidelity 
and integrity, than by the accuracy, neatness, and de- 
spatch, with which it will be their constant care to mark 
the execution of the business intrusted to them. 
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£>ummarp of tfce <©rfgm of 

LANGUAGE, WRITING, AND PRINTING. 



LANGUAGE. 

The first language, if given by inspiration, as is generally 
believed, must in its principles have had all the perfection 
of which language is susceptible ; but from the nature of 
things it could not in its birth have been very copious. 
The words whereof language is constituted are either 
proper names, or the signs of ideas and relations. But 
it cannot be supposed that the all-wise Instructor would 
load the memories of men with words to denote things 
then unknown, or with the signs of ideas which they had 
not acquired. It was sufficient that a foundation was laid 
of such a nature as would in the progress of time support 
the largest superstructure, when men should, by enlarged 
necessities and a wider compass of invention, attain the 
art of raising a finer fabric by derivation and composition. 
This would long preserve the language radically the same, 
though it could not prevent the introduction of different 
dialects into the various countries over which mankind 
might spread themselves. In whatever region we may 
imagine the human race to have been originally placed, 
the increase of numbers would gradually either lead to 
a dispersion into various realms and nations, or extend 
the one nation to a vast distance on every side. In either 



SUMMARY OF THE 



case mankind would every where meet with new objects, 
which would occasion the invention of new names ; and 
as the difference of climate and other natural causes 
would compel those who moved Eastward or Northward 
to adopt customs in many respects different from the modes 
of those who settled in the West and South, a vast number 
of words would in one country be fabricated, to denote 
conceptions, which must naturally be unintelligible to the 
body of the people inhabiting countries where those con- 
ceptions were not formed. Thus, even setting aside the 
consideration of any supernatural dispersion, would various 
dialects be unavoidably introduced into the original lan- 
guage. And after separate and independent societies were 
. formed, these variations would become more numerous, 
and the several dialects would deviate yet farther and far- 
ther from the idiom and genius of the parent tongue, in 
proportion to the diversity of manners of the tribes by 
which they were spoken. 



ORIGIN OF WRITING. 
WRITING. 

1. In the early ages of the world, before language, in 
its widest range, was completely introduced, converse was 
perhaps held in great measure by sign and action. But 
as signs and actions were inadequate to a complete inter- 
change of ideas on many subjects, the whole material 
creation was called in to aid the yet imperfect powers of 
intellect. Thus a graphic delineation of a lion, a horse, a 
dog, a hare, at once conveyed the idea of those creatures ; 
while in the progress of improvement these figures served 
to express the qualities attributable to each — as fierceness, 
strength, fidelity, and fear. Every thing in animal and 
vegetable nature, together with the planets in the heavens, 
were thus pictured out, till custom and art, by abbreviation 
or loftier ingenuity, combined to produce a regular Alpha- 
bet. An inattention to this natural and easy progress, 
made the great philosophers Plato and Tully conclude, 
that the very acquisition of an Alphabet was the result of 
no human contrivance, but a gift of the Gods themselves. 

2. Many nations have claimed the honour of this 
invention. The Greeks ascribed it to the Phoenicians. 
That the Assyrian, Chaldaic, and Hebrew languages, were, 
with some modifications, the same, is the general opinion 
of the learned : and that the alphabets of each are of 
antediluvian antiquity, appears highly probable ; for, had 
an invention of such vast importance been subsequently 
made, the author would doubtless have been commemo- 
rated in the annals of the country in which he lived. But 
leaving alone such considerations, which at best can be 
but conjectural, let it suffice us to observe, that among the 
European nations certainly we do not find any who pre- 
tend to the invention of letters. All of them derived the 
art from the Greeks or Romans, except the Turks, who 
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had. it from the Arabians. The Romans never claimed the 
discovery, bat confessed their knowledge to have been 
received from the Greeks ; the Greeks owned that they 
possessed it from the Phoenicians, who, as well as their 
colonists the Carthaginians, spoke a dialect of the Hebrew 
varying little from the original. The Coptic resembles the 
Greek in most of its characters, and is therefore referred 
to the same original. The Chaldean, Syriac, and latter 
Samaritan, are dialects of the Hebrew, without any con- 
siderable deviation or many additional words. The Ethiopic 
differs more from the Hebrew, but less from the Arabic. 
All these languages have issued from the same stock, 
as the similarity of their formation and the many roots 
common to them all sufficiently evince. It appears, then, 
that all the languages in use among men, which have been 
conveyed in alphabetical characters, have been those of 
people connected mediately or immediately with the He- 
brews, to whom we are also indebted for the earliest spe- 
cimens of the communication of ideas by writing. 

3. The materials used for writing in the early ages 
were of great variety : — stone, lead, brass, ivory, box, wax, 
the skins of animals, and the leaves of certain trees and of 
aquatic plants. The Tables of the Law were twice written 
by the finger of GOD on stone [1491 B. C.]— Moses, 
by the divine charge, wrote the same in " a book," to be 
deposited in the tabernacle of the Ark — and on passing 
the Jordan [1451 B. C] the Jewish people were them- 
selves commanded to set up great stones, to plaster them 
with plaster, and " write upon them all the words of this 
law."* Tablets of wood are stated by Calmet to have 
been used by the Jews from very remote antiquity. The 
Book of the Law, written by Moses, was probably on 

* A proof that the Hebrew must long have been a written as well as 
an oral tongue, since it were useless to publish what none could read. 
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ORIGIN OF WRITING. 



skins, it being found eight hundred years after in the form 
of a roll, precisely answering the description of Hebrew 
writings given by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezra, who wrote 
in the 7th, 6th, and 5th centuries B. C. — So recently as 
1806, Dr. Buchanan discovered in India a very ancient 
Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch written on a roll of goat- 
skin dyed red, measuring forty-eight feet in length, and in 
breadth twenty. From its then imperfect state Dr. B. con- 
jectured that in its original and complete form its length 
was not less than ninety feet. — The Works of Hesiod 
were written upon lead ; the Egyptians engraved their 
public documents on tablets of brass ; the Laws of Solon 
were inscribed on the same metal ; and the Treaty between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, at the termination of the 
first Punic war, B. C. 241, was engraven on brazen tables. 
The Papyrus, supposed to be alluded to in Isaiah, xix. 6, 7, 
— though erroneously stated to have been first used in the 
time of Alexander, — palm-tree leaves, wax, ivory, and 
lead, were in common use till the 9th century, when a 
description of vegetable or cotton paper became known in 
the East, though familiar to the Chinese for ages previous. 
— Paper from linen rags was an invention of the 11th 
century. 



SUMMARY OF THE 

I 

PRINTING. 

1. In searching for the origin of things, says the learned 
Sigonius, — very indisputably, it must be confessed, — 
we can begin no higher than the creation of the world and 
the formation of man ; and if we seek truth, it is no where 
to be met with in such obvious characters as in the illus- 
trious records of the Hebrews. The Bible, then, that 
book of all books, brings us acquainted with a nation 
which in the earliest ages surpassed all others in mental 
illumination ; and with regard to the proficiency of its 
people in the mechanic and useful arts, we have but to 
combine the descriptions of the Ark of the Covenant and 
of Solomon's Temple with the early mention of graven 
and molten images, coins, signets, and brands for the 
purpose of marking — to be convinced that the arts of 
Carving, Engraving, Die-sinking, Casting in Metal, and 
even a species of Printing, were coeval with, and some 

of them perhaps antecedent to, the art of Writing. j 

2. If these circumstances, of which the truth of Sacred 
Writ warrants our undoubted belief, be, as we think they 
are, of a nature to induce our credit of all that is said 
relative to the knowledge and practice of Printing by the 
Chinese in the 10th century,* we cannot, we confess, see 
with what justice the merit of invention can be ascribed 
to Europeans in the 15th. That the knowledge of any art 
peculiar to so singular a people as the Chinese should long 
be restricted to themselves, is matter of no wonder what- 
ever; and though we join in the surprise expressed by 
more than one ingenious writer, that after the introduction 
of Wood-engraving from Asia in the 13th century, the 
nations of Europe should for so many ages walk upon 
the borders of two important inventions, Typography and 

* From stone, producing white characters on a black ground. — 
Wooden blocks were a subsequent invention. 
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ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 

Chalcography, without discovering either, — the fact, in 
our opinion, goes far to prove that the first idea of Printing 
in Europe had its origin from the Chinese * 

3. The importance of the event naturally begat an 
eagerness for notoriety : and the simultaneous attempts in 
various cities to prosecute or improve the original inven- 
tion, produced a controversy which shortly justified the 
remark, that Printing, which gives light to most other 
things, is itself involved in darkness. Such, indeed, is 
the fact, if our researches be limited to European history ; 
but, leaning to the opinions of those who give a very 
remote date and an Eastern origin to the invention, we 
think it enough to honour the names of the persons who 
in our hemisphere first engaged in or promoted its revival, 
appropriating to their proper niche in the Temple of Fame 
the inventors of separate types, Faust, Guttemburo, and 
Shoeffer, of Mentz — our countrymen, Caxton, as the 
introducer, and Copland, Day, Grafton, and others, as 
the improvers of the Art in Britain. 

4. So early as 1462, three years after the invention of 
separate metal types, Faust, the German artist, had 
carried the process to such perfection, as to be able to take 
with him to Paris an impression of the Bible. But such 
was the ignorance of the times, that on vending the copies 
of his book, he was imprisoned on suspicion of dealing 
with familiar spirits, the French having no conception 
how so many books could be made to agree so unerringly 
in every letter and point. Nor did Faust obtain his 
liberty till he had disclosed the whole secret of his art. 

About eight years subsequently, viz. A. D. 1470, 
Printing was introduced into England, and practised at 

* The first book of which there is any certain record was written 
fifteen centuries before the birth of Christ — the art of Printing, having 
lain nearly dormant for ages, was destined to revive in Europe fifteen 
centuries after Christ: — a curious coincidence, which appears to have 
escaped the notice of every previous writer on the subject. 
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Westminster by William Caxton, under the patronage 
of the Abbot. The City of London soon followed the 
example of Westminster ; and in a few years presses were 
established at Oxford, Cambridge, St. Alban's, York, 
Beverley, Tavistock, South wark, Canterbury, Ipswich, 
Worcester, Greenwich, and Norwich. 

Hitherto the proficients in the Art had proceeded no 
farther than the Gothic alphabet, as it most resembled the 
manuscripts of those times; but in 1474, soon after its 
introduction into Rome and Italy, the Italians produced the 
Roman, and in 1476 the Greek type: while two Rabbins 
in the duchy of Milan first introduced, in 1480, the printed 
Hebrew character. 

5. Such is the outline of the history of Printing for 
fifty years after its revival in Europe : in which time so 
rapid was its diffusion and so great its improvement, that 
the 16th century may be said to have commenced under 
auspices eminently glorious. Knowledge and learning, 
which had been hitherto confined to a few, now opened 
their benign stores, and dispensed them liberally abroad. 
Now departed the gloom of ignorance, to usher in the 
Aurora of intellectual Day. By this happy invention — 
without which other discoveries would be of very circum- 
scribed utility — past ages are made to live again : every 
character which adorned them is revived at will: the 
various regions of the Globe are made to pass before us 
in review, pouring upon our minds all the wisdom of 
intellect, the discoveries of philosophy, the experience of 
time. Great, however, as those benefits are, we shall 
estimate but imperfectly the blessings derived from the 
Press, unless we extend our view beyond the sphere of 
merely human science, and contemplate it in its most 
important and benign aspect, as the great and rapid dis- 
seminator of that Sacred Truth, with which all are 
yet to become illuminated ! 
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WITH THEIR NAMES, AND THE NAMES OF THE FOUNDERS. 



SPECIMENS, &c. 



DOUBLE PICA. — Caslon and Livermore, London. 

Postquam, diviso regno, legati 
Africa decessere, et Jugurtha, 
contra timorem animi, praemia 
sceleris adeptum sese videt; 
certum rate, quod ex amicis 
apud Numantiam acceperat, om- 
nia Romse venalia esse, simul et 
illorum pollicitationibus accen- 
sus, quos paulo ante muneribus 
expleverat, in regnum Ather- 
balis animum intendit. Ipse 
acer, bellicosus: at is, quern 
petebat, quietus, imbellis, pla- 
cidus ingenio, opportunus in- 



SPECIMENS. 



GREAT PRIMER.— Wilson and Sons, Glasgow. 



juriae, metuens magis quam metu- 
endus. Igitur ex improviso finis 
ejus cum magna manu invadit : mul- 
tos mortalis cum pecore, atque alia 
praeda capit : aedificia incendit ; ple- 
raque hostiliter loca cum equitatu 
accedit. Deinde cum omni multi- 
tudine in regnum suum convertit, 
existumans dolore permotum Ather- 
balem injurias suas manu vindi- 
caturum, eamque rem belli causam 
fore. At ille, quod neque se parem 
armis existumabat, et amicitia populi 
Romani magis, quam Numidis, fretus 
erat, legatos ad Jugurtham de in- 
juriis questum misit: qui tametsi 
contumeliosa dicta retulerant, prius 
tamen omnia pari decrevit, quam 
bellum sumere : quia tentatum antea 
secus cesserat. Neque eo magis 
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ENGLISH.— Miller, Ediabui^h. 

cupido Jugurthae minuebatur: quippe qui 
totum ejus regnum animo jam invaserat. 
Itaque non, ut antea, cum praedatoria manu, 
sed magno exercitu comparato, bellum gerere 
ccepit, et aperte totius Numidiae imperium 
petere. Caeterum, qua pergebat, urbis, agros 
vastare, praedas agere, suis animum, hostibus 
terrorem augere. Atherbal, ubi intelligit eo 
processum, uti regnum aut relinquendum 
esset, aut armis retinendum, necessario co- 
pias parat, et Jugurthae obvius procedit. 
Interim baud longe a mari prope Cirtam 
oppidum utriusque consedit exercitus: et 
quia diei extremum erat, prcelium non in- 
ceptum. 

PICA. — Caslon and Livermore, London. 

D'ou vient, disois-je a Narbal, que les Pheni- 
ciens se sont rendus les maltres du commerce de 
toute la terre, et qu'ils s'enrichissent ainsi aux 
depens de tous les autres peuples? — Vous le 
voyez, me repondit-il ; la situation de Tyr est 
lieureuse pour le commerce. C'est notre patrie 
qui a la gloire d'avoir invente la navigation : les 
Tyriens furent les premiers, s'il en faut croire ce 
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SMALL PICA.—Caslok and Livermore. 

qu'on raconte de la plus obscure antiquite, qui dompterent 
les flots, long-terns avant 1'age de Typhis et des Argonautes 
tant vantes dans la Grece : ils furent, dis-je, les premiers 
qui oserent se mettre dans un frgle vaisseau a la merci des 
vagues et des temp£tes, qui sonderent les abimes de la 
mer, qui observerent les astres loin de la terre, suivant 
la science des Egyptiens et des Babyloniens; enfin, qui 
reunirent tant de peuples que la mer avoit s£pares. Les 
Tyriens sont industrieux, patiens, laborieux, propres, 
sobres, et managers: ils ont une exacte police; ils ont 
parfaitement d accord entre eux : jamais peuple n'a k\k 
plus constant, plus sincere, plus fidele, plus sur, plus 
commode a tous les etrangers. 



LONG PRIMER. — Caslon and Livermore. 

Qual sara, O Amor santissimo ! lingua mortal che degna- 
mente laudar ti possa ? Tu bellissimo, buonissimo, sapieatissimo, 
dalla unione della bellezza, e bonta, e sapienza divina derivi, 
e in quella stai, te a quella, per quella come in circolo ritorni. 
Tu dolcissimo vincolo del mondo, mezzo tra le cose celesti e 



BOURGEOIS, — Caslon and Livermore. 

le terrene, con benigno temperameDto inclini le virtu supeme al governo 
delle inferiori, e rivolgendo le menti de' mortali al suo Principio, con 
quello le congiungi. Tu di concordia unisci gli elementi, muovi la 
natura, a produrre, e cib che nasce, alia succession della vita. Tu le cose 

- 
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BREVIER. — Caslon and Livermore. 

.st'pnrate aduni, alle imperfette dai la perfezione, alle dissimili la sitnili- 
tudine, alle inimiche 1' umicizia, alia terra i frutti, al mar la tranquillita, 
al cielo il lume ritale. Tu padre sei de' reri piaceri, della grazie, della 
pace, della mansuetudine, e benivolenza, inimico della mstica ferita, della 
ignavia, in somma principio e fine d* ogni bene. 



NONPAREIL. — Miller. 



Como Is naturalrza humana e» coinpututa de cueTpo y alma, sti todas nuestias cosas c 
itKUnadooea tiguen una* el cuerpo, otras el aniroo. La hermosura pues, lag grandes riquezas, 
Us fuereaa del cuerpo, y demos cosas de esta date pasan brevemeote; pero las esdareridas 
obraa del ingenio son tan unortales como vl alma. Asimi.smo, lot bieties del cuerpo y de 
fortuna, como tuvieron principio, tienen tu termino; y quanto nace, y re aumenta, llega 
con el tierapo a en vegecer, y muere ; el animo es incorruptible, etemo, el que go vie run al 
genero hiunano, el que lo raueve y lo abrasa todo, sin estar sugeto a nadie. Pot esto es mas 
de admirer la depravacion de aquellos, que entree-ados a los placeres del cuerpo. pasan su 
vida entre los regal os y el ocio j dexando que el ingenio, que es la roe j or y mas noble portion 
de nuestra naturaleza, re entorpezoa con la desidia y falta de culture; y mas haviendo, como 
hai, ttntas y tan v arias ocupaciones prop rial del animo, con las quales se adquiere sutna 



PEARL. — Miller. 



Duc»«rioJtj it U this indeed which gives • value to all the rest, which sola them at work la their 
proper times and placet, end turn* tbem to the advantage of the person who It poamiid of them. 
Without It, learning 1* pedantry, and wit Impertinence; virtue ltaelf loak* like weakneis; the belt 
parte only qualify a man to be more *nrlghtiy in err art. and active to hU own prejudice- The cast of 
mind which U natural to a discreet man, maket him look forward into futurity, and contlder what 
will be hi* condition million* of ago* hence, a* well a* what it U at present. Me know* that the 
misery or happiness which are reserved for him in another world, loce nothing of their reality by being 

remote. He coders thai tho*e pleaiure* and pain* which lie hldhTeternlty, approach nearer t7hlm 
every moment, and will be present with him in their full weight and meaenre, as much a* those pain* 
and pleasures which he feet* at this »ery instant. For this reason he is careful to secure to himself that 
which is the proper happiness of hl> nature, and the ultimate dntgn of his being. He carrie* hi* 
thought* to the end of every action, and considers the most distant as well at the most Immediate 
effects of it- He supersedes every little prospect of gain and advantage which offers Itself to him, if he 
docs not find it continent with hi* view of an hereafter. In a word, hi* hopes are full of Immortality, 
his scheme* arc large and glorious, and his conduct iuI table to one who know* his true Interett, and how 
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ENGLISH SCRIPT.— Cablon and Livebmobe. 



"c5&* fidt Mafia and </Uu>y, two nam* /Aat 
wed, tt ij Acfied, defer even dean to every Sny/u)A AecuU. 
WAen Meet, memory jAad ccade to 6e an o^ect of M/tcct 
venetatoon,, & reycutea nc /fakU ffizcflAecy to fore/ t// 
/Aat Sny/ufA Atfezty wtffl o*e fcukt a/t/tzoacAmy to ifa final 
consummation. Sfoevt, ds/iortr/umt wat jucA at mtyAt Ae 
collected from men, udio Anew /AemdeAve* to 6e jyfezvny, 
nod fir /Ae<h> owmea, Aut fir /Aevt wOuea. <Jn cowtaye 
/Aey <we z& e^ualy Aut /Ac fortitude f £%itficd, ivAo it>aJ 
connected wdA /Ae world ly> /i/zwafe and clomeatlc ilea, 
toAocA £/ulney Aad not, ivad fia to /Ae jevez&c trial/ 
and /Ac Jtory 0/ /Ac ladt aayj of tAii) eacccllcnt manj Itfi, 
fillf /Ae mond tuctA jucA a muBtwte f tendesnff and 
adtnkatum, /Aat </ Anow not any jcene th Auftory /Aat 
more /unuefidly coccUcj owt jjym/tatAy, or yoetf more 
to tAe Aecvtf. 

36oa>!t Jamea tAe Second, /£. SO. 
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SPECIMENS 



GREAT PRIMER BLACK. — Figgins. 

#ur ;f afljer tofncf) art in fjeatoen, 
^attotoeD be tlm Jlame: Cim 
fcingoom come : %ty> mill oe Done 
tn eartin as it is in fjeatoen : <&foe 
us tins Dap our Daity breaD : 8nD 
forgiue us our trespasses, as toe 
forgive t|)em tljat trespass against 
us : Brto leaD us not into tempta= 
tion, tut Deliver us from eml : ;for 
t$nne is tf)e ninj^oom, tfje pomer, 
anD tfie glorp, for etoer anti etoer, 
8men. 

ENGLISH BLACK.— Figgiks. 

3 33eKeoe to ©05 tive Jfatfw aimtfffitg, 
iHafter of fteafaen anH rartii : 3ntf to SfSuo 
CtmSt IjtS onlg <#on our fcoro, JKHfjo 
toas roncribrtJ ok tie IWe ©ooSt, JSorn 



SPECIMENS. 



of tot WivQin iHarg, «&ufferea tmaer 
$ontfaa $flate, Wfoi rruriffea, Head, atOf 
invito ; fttHtictrtoto into dell; ©&e ttwa 
Hag fie rocie again from tot aeaa, ©r 
ascenaea into ftea&en, ana fifttrtt on tie 
riffljt Sana of ©oil tie ifattjer aimtg&tg ; 
dTrom tfintrt f>e afjall come to jolige tot 
qtrfcft ana tlie aeaa. 3> fceKebe m t&e l&olg 
©fcost; C&e fcolg CatfcoHr €bmto ; CJe 
Communion of &>aintf ; Cfje jTorgflie* 
ne&s of &m* ; €#e aeteaurrertfon of tfce 
fcoag, ana t&e life ebertaattafl* amen* 

PICA BLACK. — Figgins. 

«ob spafee all tbese toorb* ana sead ; * am 
tbe fcorb tftp 6ob : Cbou sibalt babe none otter 
gob* but me* 

Cbou sfoalt not make to tbpaelf anp graben 
image, nor tbe Itfeenrss ot anp tbmg tbat fe fa 
beaben abobe, or to tbe eartb beneatb, or fa tbe 
toater unber tbe eartb* Cbou sbalt not bob) 
aobm to tbem, nor toorsbip tbem: for i tbe 
£orb tbp Gob am a jealous* <§ob, anb bfeft tbe 
of tbe tatbers upon tbe ebflbren, unto tbe 
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ttHrt anil fourth generation of tfcem t&at fcate 
me, an* sfoeto merrp unto tfcousanir* ttt tftem 
tftat lobe me, anil keep mp tommaniiment*, 

SMALL PICA BLACK. — Thorowgood. 

Ifcemember tbat t^ou keep bolg tbe &abbatb-toag. Sbfjc 
Haps sbalt tbou labour, an* too all tbat tbou bast to Iro ; but 
tbe sebentb toap ts tbe &abbatb of tbe Uorto rbu (froto. In 
It tbou sbalt do no manner of foorfe, tbou, anto tbp son, anto 
tbo baugbtcr, tbg man-serbant, anto tbg mafo-serbant, tbp 
tattle, anto tbe stranger tbat ts fottbfo tbg sates. Jfor fn six 
tongs tbe Horto ntatoe beaben anto eartb, tbe sea, anto all tbat 
in tbem ts, anto resteto tbe sebentb ban : therefore tbe Uorto 
blesseto tbe sebentb toag anto ballofoeb ft. 

LONG PRIMER BLACK. — Figgins. 

?i?Ottout tbfi fat&« ant) t&2 motb«; tbat tbfi Dag* mag or 
long in tbe lanU, fobifb tbe Sort) tbfi ffiot) jjtbrtb tbec. 
Cfrou sljalt Oo no mvrOtr. 
Zhou jsfjalt not commit aOulterg. 
Efjou *balt not jJUal. 

BREVIER BLACK. — Thorowgood. 

^Tbou sbalt not bear false toi truss against tt)B ncigfjbout. 

ftbou sf>ali not cobet ilnj neighbour's bouse, tbou sbalt not cobrt tbp 
ndjrbbonr's toife, not bte snbant, nor bis mafr, nor bis ox, nor bis ass, nor 
Ann tf)lnQ tfjflt ts fjis. 
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SPECIMENS. 

PICA GERMAN.— Caslon and Livermore. 

SBatyre 3ufriebenf)eit ift fein SScrf ber SRotfjwenbigfeit, 
fein ©efdjcnf be§ SufallS, fein digenttjum be§ ©eban^ 
fenlofen, obet beS Seidjtfinnigen, ober be6 SB6fen unb 
Saflerljaftcn. <Sie ijt bic ?rud)t meleS 9lad)benfen6 unb 
meler Uebung, bic grud)t rugger, eblcr unb mit alien 
unfern ©ebanfen unb (Smpfinbungen inntg wrwebten 
©runbfdfce; bic ?rud)t bcr SBeiSfyett, bcr Sugenb, bcr 
gtotnmigfeit 5 cine Srud)t, bic nid)t auf einmal, fon- 
bern nur nad) unb nad), bei forgfdltiger SBartuna, unb 
$fl e Q e / b n Dotligen SReife Qelangt* 3ufricbenf)eit 
ifl cine <&atty, bic crlcmt roerben muf, unb bie nidjt 
ofyne Dielc tfufmerffamfett, Uebcrlegung unb Uebung 
erlemt n>erben fanm 



SMALL PICA SAXON.— Caslon and Livermore. 

Anb" pa peaprtS eac abpiaepeb beofi-mob h»le$ Oj-lac op 
eapbe, open y^Sa-jepealc. open janotej* beeS, gamol-peax 
hailed, pip *] ponb-pnoron. open paetena-seftpunj. opep 
hpaelep-ffibel. hama-beneapob : • Anb" ]>a peanft eac" retype b 
uppe on nobenum preonna on ptaSole. )>one pt»3-penh$e 
haeleSS hije-jleapc hataS pibe cometa be naman. 

BREVIER SAXON.— Caslon and Livermore. 

Gepitan him pa Nonfcmen ncglebon cneanpmm bpieopuj bafiepa 
lap. on binnep mene. open beop paten Dipelin pecaa ^ heona lano". 
aepipcxnobe. Spilce pa jebnofcen bejen »t pamne. cyninj anb wbelinj. 
cyfcSe pohton. £epr-Seaxna lanb. pijep hneamie". La?eon him 
behynban hp* bnyttian". palopij naban". anb pone ppeantan hnepn. 
hynneb nebban. ^ bane hapean paban". eann aepcan hpit a?pep bnucan. 
jjiiebijne gaShapoc. t f sp«se &eon pulp on pealbe v 
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ENGLISH GREEK. — Caslon and Livermore. 

Opyg tol virepixovra £a>a xepavpoi 6 
$£0£, ovde (jtaprd&fTQai, rd tie a^tucpd ovdip 
flip kpC£ei ; bpyg Se wq eg otKrjfiaTa rd fiiyHrra 
ahl kcu dipdpea rd roiavr dno<TKr\nsi (SiXta; 
(j>tKisi yap 6 Sebg rd VTrepi^opra ndpra koKovup. 
ovto) Si] kui arparog 7to\Xoq vtto bkiyov dia(j>$e(- 
psrcLi Kara roiopde' eiredp <r(f>t b Seog (j)0opfi<ra£ 
(j)6Gop £fif$d\y, rj ppoprrjp, Si cap E(f>^dpr}<rap 
dpa%i(i)£ kwvT&p. ov yap iq. (jtpopieip aWop 
fiiya b Ssbg ij eojvtop. 



PICA GREEK. — Wilson and Sons. 

Mc&m U fjuv 'AgrccSuvog 6 *drga>g, og rorg&irov 
ymyurp a<rsbi%aro ikevSigojg ov avyb^ovKivuv Es^ <rrgw- 
Ttuiohcu trt tjjv 'EXXaia* ovrog w u 'w)^ <pgctff§sig Esg^ga 
daxgvaavrcc, ugsro rubs' " r Cl fiuGt'ksv> ug toKv aXKrfhjuv 
" Ki%a%wihim sgycuruo vvv rs xat okiyu vgorsgov (juxxa- 
" gi'aag ya§ ae&vTov, }xxx%vu$! > 6 U sire' " 'E<x£X&s 
" yaf yui Xoyiad^ivov zccroiKrugctt cog /3fa%t)f stfj 6 Tag 
" afog&nrtvog fiwg, u rovrkuv ye Uvtuv rosovrm, ovbeig 
" Ig izaroorov \rog mgitffrcu." 



SMALL PICA GREEK. — Wilson and Sons. 

u 'Avdpuv yap smfavuv craffa yrj ra^o;* xai ov <rrijX&)v ficvov h 
ryi oixtiu ffrffjua/vti imypapfi, d\Xa xai iv rfj fifj Tgoffjjxoiitfjj 
ay»a<poi fivr}/ir) Ta? ixacrif) rrjs yvufirif yu-aXXov, »j rov sgyov 
** ivbiairarai* oyf vuv ifis?( PjjXaJtfaiTef, xai rb iudaifiov f rb 
" s\i{ftt£ov f rb ds iXei^fgov, rb ev^v^ov xgtvavrss, crsgioga&e 
" rows ToXsfuxovi xndwovi" 
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LONG PRIMER GREEK. — Wilson and Sons. 

Atooig xxi rov$ ritot rut Tox'txs, ivn icipum, *vx iXetyvgo/nxi 

T{«$trrtc. Td i' tvrv%tf, «i mi r>i< iwr^iTieWriK X*%0rtr, iinrt^ •tit 
pit 9vr, TtAiwrU?, i/tttt< 3i, Xvxnf km dg utvlatifMtnrcti' n i fii* 



BREVIER GREEK.— Wilson and Sons. 



PICA HEBREW, WITH POINTS. — Caslon. 

o*an Trrni osrch nssp *6 -rote tcfttn nttto 
Trt§ ^mjVS3 rrm :nWj do* nan; 

Tn rrtr jnV^a : dots mya D^tarn iDBittoa owth 

: into osnth TIP. ^IT!* 
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PICA HEBREW. — Caslon and Livebmore. 

i WW : nqjn mm t^nbnn mm did 1 ? inm 
nan Jtrm pDja rastv :nD^ r»ro Tin ramo 

:n-n ^sjd ntrr nm a*?) -rr© 1 ? prop :ptw /wip^> 
hem* ?m tcara : titdi jw ar6 now* nrm yby 

rrv pmoi nan now "©te? nn new 'np o row 



SMALL PICA HEBREW. — Fry. 

tSk o dj : w proV pix ♦Sato 'jru* saw uwu 

iorn 3U3 "ji* : n*n *d>3 HPto pi?3 romn *uj jn^tp *jfcV "ppr\ 
: on:* TW 1 ? nw n»33 *ro»2n »n »o» Ss wfi-rv 



BREVIER HEBREW. — Caslon and Livermore. 

: raw rroTD rrn ttt owo iwna : nVp )nn roiaro mpn rroan n"7n 
D % an : d*ik «aa *'np p i mpK o*»tk bs^h : ronn a*nnE> Kian mp ♦b"? tmw 
rwK »a : tr-wo nav nneoi wk troa '3 : 3^ u»nn rrVttti rwu o*ktis 
ran"? irnas oto : a-pm irsa cna r* *a *"»*< ■» p-rva : jntn 'ns* rojnm *an nam 

: n$n ^kyo 1 ? onun 
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ARABIC, WITH POINTS. — Watts. 



- C C ^ " Cm c -' ' C" C ^ ' ' C *C* 



SYRIAC. — Caslon and Livkrmore. 
»)^i^oo IjAaoo woio>»n» : Ur°i wo>» a » 
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